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Electrical Accidents 


R==7 WEEKS have brought to our 
desk a number of clippings re- 
porting deaths and injuries as a re- 


sult of accidents involving home elec- 


trical equipment. OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1947 | 


This is unusual, because in the VOLUME 4 NUMBER 5 
past it has been difficult to secure 
such reports as examples of the types 
of accidents likely to result from 
neglect or misuse of household elec- 
trical appliances. 








A check of the cases reported 
shows that a large percentage were 


caused by failure to replace wires or Home Deaths Soar.............-.... 3 

extension cords on which the insula- I oo a rr avakee a babe wae 4 

tion had become worn or frayed, caus- 

ing short circuits. The remaining Report From Indianapolis........... 6 

cases involved misuse of electrical 

equipment. Sale Use of Files. ........-ccccccses 7 
Among the causes of fatal acci- Short and Safe Se Pere ee ee Tr 8 

Guns repertes were: Wite 7 light what's ee es 12 

socket pulled loose and came in con- 

tact with metal case of socket; In- Time to Remember.................. 14 


sulation worn on extension cord for 
floor lamp permitting bare wire to 
touch metal lamp stand; Insulation 
worn from extension cord for a table 
lamp; Radio fell into the bath tub; Editor.................. E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 
and so on Photos by: National Safety Council, p. 5; 
4 Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, p. 6. 
Perhaps the electrical equipment 
involved in these accidents had been e 
neglected because of the wartime 
difficulties in securing replacements 





of electrical items. Perhaps such Ned H. Dearborn, President 
items are still unavailable in some 
communities. ‘ 


In any case, we suggest that fam- 
ilies pana a thorough check of elec- Donald B. Armstrong, M.D. 
trical appliances, lamps, switches and : 
wiring and make all repairs found ee 
necessary, at once. If you are not 
equal to performing this task per- e 
sonally, secure the help of a qualified 
electrician. 


7 


Thomas Fansler 

The 110-volt current used in houses Director, Home Division 
does not ordinarily cause fatal shocks, 
but under favorable circumstances it 
can kill—and does. 


Tue Home Sarety Review is published 


bi-monthly by the National Safety Council, 
20 No. acker Drive, Chicago 6, Ii. 
Printed in U.S.A. Price 20c per copy, 


subscription $1.00 per year (6 issues). 





HOME acaths soar 


EATHS FROM HOME ACCIDENTS are 

increasing this year. They had 
reached a total of 20,500 by the end 
of July, which is 1,500 more than the 
number reported for the same period 
in 1946. 


This is an increase of approxi- 


mately 8 per cent over the previous. 


year, and if continued at the same 
level for the remaining months of 
1947 may bring the home accident 
fatality total to the highest figure 
since the all time high of 37,000 in 
1936. 

The bulk of the increase falls 
within three classifications: (1) 
deaths from poison, (2) deaths from 
mechanical suffocation, and (3) 
deaths resulting from falls. There 
was also a moderate increase in the 
number of deaths resulting from 
burns, but no change in the number 
resulting from asphyxiation. Fatal 
firearms accidents in the home de- 
creased slightly. 

As would be expected in increases 
in the first two of these classifica- 
tions, the age group showing the 
greatest increase in fatal home acci- 
dents was the group under five years 
of age. 

There were moderate increases in 
the number of fatalities reported 
involving persons between 45 and 64 
years of age and in the group 65 
years of age or older. 

No change was reported in the 
group from 15 to 44 years of age 
and the group from 5 to 14 years of 
age showed a moderate decrease. 


There are two possible reasons for 


this unusual increase. 


The first possibility is that a large 
part of the increase, though not all 
of it, may be attributed to the in- 
creased population in the age. group 
under five years of age. 


The birth rate in the United States 
began increasing soon after the be- 
ginning of the war in Europe and 
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remained at the fairly high level of 
approximately 20 per thousand popu- 
lation untjl the summer of 1946. At 
that time it began increasing again 
and reached a record breaking high 
of 28.8 per thousand population in 
November, rising still farther to 29.5 
in December, according to the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics. 

Since then it has been gradually 
declining, but by June of this year 
it was still more than 25 births per 
thousand population, about five more 
than the wartime rate. 

Since this increased rate during 
1946-1947 boosts the population of 
children under one year of age by 
approximately 25 per cent as of July, 
1947, it should be expected that the 
total number of accidental deaths in 
this group of the population would 
increase, explaining at least a part 
of the large increase in home acci- 
dent deaths reported among children 
under five years of age. 

It should also be noted that the 
increases in the classification of death 
by mechanical suffocation would also 
be affected by a large infant popu- 
lation, since almost 95 per cent of 
the deaths reported to be due to this 
cause* involve children under five 
years of age. 

However, even assuming that the 
birth rate will remain above 20 per 
thousand for the remainder of the 
year, the resulting increase in popu- 
lation would account for only 20 to 
25 per cent of the over-all accident 
fatality increase amounting to 1,500. 

One other possibility should be 
considered. 

It has been noted that when a 
community begins gathering records 
of home accident deaths and opens 
an organized program to prevent 
home accidents, there is often a sud- 

(Continued on page 14) 

*(See: MECHANICAL SUFFOCATION 
DEATHS QUESTIONED, Home Safety 
Review, Aug.-Sept., page 6). 














HREE OUT OF EVERY FIVE FIRES in 

the United States are in residen- 
tial structures, according to esti- 
mates released by the National Fire 
Prevention Association for 1945. 


The October-November issue of the 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW is released too 
late for observance of National Fire 
Prevention Week, but it is only 
proper that attention should be di- 
rected to Fire Prevention during the 
month which marks the anniversary 
of the great Chicago Fire. 


As a matter of fact, fire preven- 
tion measures will not be successful 
if practiced for only one week, or 
for a single month. To be effective, 
they must be in force at all times, 
for fire is not a strictly seasonal 
hazard, like ice on the front walk, 
which we can forget about in July. 


Outstanding among the causes of 
destructive fires in the United States 
is the match—the match carelessly 
handled, carelessly stored, carelessly 
used, and carelessly thrown away. 


Handling matches properly and 
carefully is something everyone can 
learn. Even a child can learn that 
a match is a useful tool and is not 
to be regarded as a plaything. 


Some good habits to form with 
respect to matches are: Keep them 
in a metal container, away from 
stoves, ranges, or heat ducts and out 
of reach of small children. Light the 
match before turning on the gas. 
Do not strike a match in any loca- 
tion where the odor of gasoline or 
of escaping gas is detectable. 


Electric wiring and equipment 
are next after matches as important 
reported sources of fires. Here again, 
it is not necessarily the electricity, 
the wiring, or the equipment which 
is the true cause, but its misuse or 
the lack of proper maintenance and 
repair. 

Know the proper capacity of the 
fuses that should be used with your 
home wiring circuits. Use that capac- 
ity and nothing else. Know how 
many electric lights and appliances 
can be plugged into your home wir- 
ing circuits and use no more. 

Make a practice of inspecting your 
electrical appliance cords, sockets 
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and switches at least twice a year. 
Repair them at the first indication 
of wear or loose parts. 


Keep all extension cords as short 
as possible and watch for wearing, 
cracking, or fraying of the insulation. 
Repair or replace as soon as any of 
these conditions are detected. 


If you have not inspected your 
heating equipment, do so now. Fires 
reported to be attributable to defec- 
tive or improperly operated heating 
equipment, pipes and flues are prob- 
ably third on the list of fire causes. 


Be sure you know how to operate 
your heating and cooking equipment 
properly and operate it that way. 
Make certain that all members of 
the family understand and that they 
follow the rules at all times. 


Don’t attempt home dry cleaning 
inside of the house. Don’t pour kero- 
sene into a stove or furnace. If you 
have to use kerosene to get a fire 
started quickly, pour it on the kin- 
dling and allow a minute or two for 
it to soak into the wood before put- 
ting it into the fire box. Then light 
the fire. 


Don’t leave lamps or lanterns 
burning unattended inside of a build- 
ing, and keep them at a safe distance 
from combustible materials at all 
times when they are burning. 


Keep combustibles as far away 
from stoves, ranges, and furnaces as 
possible. Do not empty ashes into a 
pasteboard or wooden container. 


Don’t let rubbish accumulate. It 
is both easier and safer to prevent it 
from accumulating than to let it pile 
up and then try to find time to gather 
it up and cart it away. 


It is easier, cheaper, and safer to 
prevent a fire than to put one out 
after it has gotten a start. 


As a matter of fact, if you dis- 
cover a fire in a building in which 
you are working, visiting, or living— 
don’t waste precious time trying to 
put it out. Call the fire department, 
notify others in the building, call or 
send for help, be sure that you have 
a clear exit to safety—then, if it is 
still possible, attempt to extinguish 
the fire, being sure at all times that 
your avenue of escape is clear. 








REPORT 


from Indianapolis 









Experts who participated in the forum discussion apomeores 3 by 


the Indianapolis Safety Council were: 
gg City Hospital; 
Mrs. William R. Bolen, 
ham, Indianapolis Power & 
Indianapolis 


home safety c 


ght Com 
ouncil of Parents and Teac 


(left to right) Dr. < 
William A. Evans, Indianapelis Public elcaia: 
irman ; Py ~~) Cc. Cunning- 


Hanna, 


ma, “a (standing) 


‘ordon Graham, special features Garter, Station WIBC 


Awe involving the participation 
of hundreds of citizens has been 
reported as the climax of a Home 
Safety program extending over six 
months, by the Indianapolis Safety 
Council. 

The Indianapolis Safety Council is 
a part of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. Last fall, its Home 
Safety Division began laying plans 
for a cooperative program to be pre- 
sented at the Central Indiana Safety 
Conference held in Indianapolis No- 
vember 14. 

Participation in the Conference was 
planned as a discussion of home and 
school safety problems in round table 
form. It proved to be extremely pop- 
ular and the interest of the audience 
was aroused to the point where there 
was considerable discussion of the 
program following the Conference. 

Members of the staff of radio sta- 
tion WIBC, who had received reports 
of the program, made inquires con- 
cerning it. As a result, the program 
was replanned and was presented on 





the station’s round table discussion 
program, “Speak Up, Indiana,” which 
is a regular feature of Station WIBC. 

The radio presentation elicited more 
comment and resulted in an increase 
in the number of inquiries pertaining 
to home safety which are regularly 
received by the Safety Council. 

Following the initial presentation 
of the program, the Home Safety 
Committee had decided to capitalize 
on its lively round table group by 
offering to repeat the program for 
interested organizations throughout 
the city. Consequently, when re- 
sponses to the radio program began 
coming in, the Safety Council was 
ready with a neatly printed leaflet 
offering the group of dynamic ex- 
perts—in person—for a special home 
safety program for any organization 
having a meeting at which 50 or 
more persons were expected to be in 
attendance. 

Almost immediately, the panel of 
experts found themselves faced by a 

(Continued on page 15) 
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By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


Home Safety Consultant 
National Safety Council 


FILE is a hardened steel tool used 

for cutting, smoothing or polish- 
ing materials such as metal, wood or 
plastics. 

One type of file is known as a 
single cut file because the cutting 
edges of the teeth run in a single 
direction. Another type is known as 
a double cut file. Most nail files are 
triple~cut. A fourth type known as 
a rasp, is made with thousands of 
small crescent shaped cutting edges, 
instead of the straight cutting edges 
found on the more common file. 

It is always well to be familiar 
with the names of the parts of each 
tool that we use. Such knowledge is 
necessary in discussing the uses of 
the tool with others. The accompany- 
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ing illustration shows what is meant 
by the face, the edge, the tip and 
the tang. 

When a file is purchased, there is 
no handle on the tang. A handle 
should be purchased and fitted to the 
file before using it. The handle 
eliminates the danger of gouging a 
hand or your wrist if the file sticks 
or slips and makes the file easier to 
hold. 

Any material on which you intend 
to use a file should be clamped in a 
vise. If that is not possible, it should 
be wedged or blocked so that it can- 
not move while you are working on 
it. Such caution is obviously un- 
necessary if you are to remove a 
sharp edge from an iron fence post 
or a similar fixed object. 

In most instances, it is advisable 
to hold the handle in the right hand 
and rest the left palm on the upper 
face of the file at its tip to aid in 
guiding it. Keep both hands away 
from the point of contact to avoid 
cuts, pinches and abrasions, and 
avoid resting hands or fingers on 
material having a sharp edge. 

Keep the teeth of the file clean 
with a file card, which is a stiff wire 
brush especially designed for clean- 
ing small particles from the teeth 
of files. It is permissible to rap the 
file against a wood surface to dis- 
lodge filings, but a file should never 
be struck against a hard surface 
which may damage the teeth. 

The teeth of a file are made to cut 
in one direction only--forward. Re- 
lieve pressure on the file when draw- 
ing it back across the work, pref- 
erably lift it completely clear of the 
material to bring it back for the 
next stroke. 

A file should not be used as a 
hammer or as a pry bar. The metal 
of the file has been specially hard- 
ened to give it strong cutting edges. 
The hardening process has made it 
brittle. It can be easily broken and 
can cause serious injury if struck 
sharply against a hard surface. 











By A member of the staff of the 
National Safety Council who 
desires to remain anonymous. 


0 YOU THINK that the number 

of home accident injuries and 
deaths will be greater,” we asked 
Al, “now that women will be wearing 
long skirts?” 

Al squinted more closely at his 
24-inch slide rule, jotted the result 
on a_ sheet of quadrilled paper, 
blinked, and repeated the question 
aloud to himself—a habit he has de- 
veloped to be sure that nobody slips 
a trick question to him. 


We smiled reassuringly. Men need 
plenty of reassurance, now that long 
skirts are costing plenty in new 
wardrobes for wives and daughters. 


“Now, you know,” Al began, and 
continued with references to such 
things as definition of terms, base of 
calculations, control groups, and 
dearth of authoritative data. 


So we thanked him and walked 
down the corridor to the library to 
begin an extensive search of the 
authoritative tomes. 

The National Safety Council Li- 
brary, like so many others, has a 
completely feminine staff. At the 
first mention of long skirts there was 
a muttering sound, not quite like the 
mutter of thunder. It had a sharper 
note, with the hint of a barb in it. 


“You don’t mean to say you like 
them ?”—“I don’t speak to people 
who discuss them.”’—‘“Why broach 
that subject?” and “My sister nearly 
fell going down the front steps last 
night.” 

We seized on the last remark glee- 
fully. “She fell, did she? Wearing a 
long skirt, huh?” 


“She nearly fell. She was wearing 
a cocktail dress.” 


Well, of course, nearly isn’t actu- 
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a | Jady will, oftentimes, be saved from severe injury. 

The gentleman on the pleasure ride should not drive so fast as to 
* | throw mud upon the occupants of the He should avoid fast 
| driving if the lady is timid, and at the close of the ride he should take 
| the friend to his or her 
1 Horses should not have their heads checked painfully high. They 
} will be less shy if trained and driven without blinds. They should be 
+} driven with tight rein, and care should be observed to avoid accidents, 


| For the advantage of the ded lady who may be stopping at a 
/ 4} hotel, the following sugyestions are made. 





The la- 
dy should 
enter a ho- 
tel by the 
ladies’ en- 
trance. 
When in 





Byrequesting the waiter to do so, he will meet the Lady at the entrance 
to the dining-room and conduct her to a scat; thus saving her the neces- 
‘ sity of crossing the room (without an escort. 
i Mevting friends at the trbie, the lady should converse in a voice so low 

and quict as not to jon from strangers. Particularly should 
| she aveld loud laughter or any conspicuous cvidence of commenting 
| wpenothers, ~ 

3 ‘To make the time spent at the hotel pass agreeably, care should be 
Sie cheat 5 aigpeant pone thet will allow the catrence of senatiig 





Onders at the table should be given in a low, yet cleur, distinct voice, 
Inthe interval while waiting to be served, it is allowable to read a paper. 
the table, should be avoided. 


pot point to a dish wanted, A look in the direction of the article 
and a request to the waiter that it be passed, will secure the dish 
troubl . 7 Tae 


- ‘The lady in the dining-room, unless accompanied by an escort, should 
avoid dreasing osteatatiously. A very modest dress is in best taste, 




















Staring about the room, handling of the knife, spoons, or other articles 
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The illustration was taken from 
HILL’S MANUAL OF SOCIAL AND BUSI- 
NESS FORMS, published in 1883. 


ally falling ... not if you are in 
search of positive proof . . . and of 
course, we weren’t exactly sure of 
the length of skirt on a cocktail 
dress ... but it had possibilities. 

However, since we had not been 
seeking personal experiences we 
turned to our original purpose and 
asked for files and records of acci- 
dents involving long skirts ... or 
just skirts in general. 

Edith, who has the contents of the 
library almost memorized, _ said, 
“I’ve got just what you want,” and 
hurried out of sight around the 
stacks. She returned with a mam- 
moth scrap book and leafed quickly 
to page 726, to which she pointed 
with an air of pride of achievement. 


We lowered our myopic eyes to 
the page and discerned an aged clip- 
ping. Two illustrations showed a 
“lady” being helped in and out of a 
motorless vehicle. The caption read 
“Precautions Against Accidents.” 


Quickly we scanned the copy. The 
first paragraph ended: “To aid in 
entering and alighting from a car- 
riage easily and safely, every resi- 
dence should be provided with an 
elevated platform near the walk, be- 
side which the vehicle may be driven 
as represented in the illustration.” 

The illustrations showed ladies in 
long skirts. There was no doubt 
about it. Perhaps we were on the 
right track. 

Further on... much further on, 
we came across this additional clue, 
“The lady should place her hands 
upon the gentleman’s shoulders (Fig. 
20), while her escort, taking her by 
the elbows, will assist her carefully 
to the ground. Being aided thus in 
safely alighting a lady will, often- 








By A member of the staff of the 
National Safety Council who 
desires to remain anonymous. 


D° YOU THINK that the number 
of home accident injuries and 
deaths will be greater,’’ we asked 
Al, ‘now that women will be wearing 
long skirts?” 

Al squinted more closely at his 
24-inch slide rule, jotted the result 
on a_ sheet of quadrilled paper, 
blinked, and repeated the question 
aloud to himself—a habit he has de- 
veloped to be sure that nobody slips 
a trick question to him. 


We smiled reassuringly. Men need 
plenty of reassurance, now that long 
skirts are costing plenty in new 
wardrobes for wives and daughters. 


“Now, you know,” Al began, and 
continued with references to such 
things as definition of terms, base of 
calculations, control groups, and 
dearth of authoritative data. 


So we thanked him and walked 
down the corridor to the library to 
begin an extensive search of the 
authoritative tomes. 

The National Safety Council Li- 
brary, like so many others, has a 
completely feminine staff. At the 
first mention of long skirts there was 
a muttering sound, not quite like the 
mutter of thunder. It had a sharper 
note, with the hint of a barb in it. 


“You don’t mean to say you like 
them ?”—“I don’t speak to people 
who discuss them.”’—‘Why broach 
that subject?” and “My sister nearly 
fell going down the front steps last 
night.” 

We seized on the last remark glee- 
fully. “She fell, did she? Wearing a 
long skirt, huh?” 

“She nearly fell. 
a cocktail dress.” 

Well, 


She was wearing 


of course, nearly isn’t actu- 




















{HE mode of entering a carriage wil! depend somewhat 
upon circumstances. Should the team be very restive, 
and the gentleman remain in the carriage the better 
to control his horses, the lady will enter upon the left 
side, the gentleman assisting her by the hand, While 
circumstances may sometimes prevent, it is always 
etiquette for the yenticman to see that the lady enters 
the carriage first. To aid in entering and alighting 
from a carriage casily and sifely, every residence should be provided 
with an elevated platform near the walk, beside which the vehicle may 
be driven, as represented in the illustration, 

Of two seats in the carriage facing cach other, that in the rear, and 
facing the horses, is the most desirable; the place of honor being the 
right side of this seat, which should be given to any elderly person, 
an honored guest or ladics, during the carriage ride, 

The la- 
dies being 
in plaice, 
the gen- 
tle.nen 
will take 
the seat 
with their 
backs to 
the hors- 
s, care 
being ab. 
served 
that dres- 
ses and 
shawls 
are not 
shutin the 
doorwhen 
it is clos- 
ed. The 
gentleman last in will sit on the right, and upon him should devolve the 
giving of orders to the driver, and any other directions which the com- 
pany may determine upon, 

At the close of the ride, the gentlemen will dismount first, and after- 
wards help the ladies carefully from the carriage, taking care to keep 
their dresses from being soiled upon the wheels. 


Fig. 1%. Assisting the lady ote the carriage. 


The single carriage should be driven as near the curbstone as possible, 
on the right’side, The driver, having the top of the carriage down, 
should then turn the horses to the left, spreading the wheels on the right 
i iving an opportunity for the ladv to get into the carriage without 
soiling her dress upon the wheels, ‘The lady should have both of her 
hinds free to assist herself, while the gentleman (Fig, 19) should aid het, 
as shown in the illustration, The lady being in ber place, her escort vill 
tuke his seat upon the right side; will spread a lap-robe in front of the 
kuly and himself to ward off dust and mud, and all is in readiness 
for the ride, 

In getting from the carriage, the gentleman should alight first. He 

hould quict the team, and turn them, that the wheels may spread apart, 
retalning the reins in his hand, that he may hold the horses in case of 
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fright. The lady should then place her hands upon the gentleman's 
shoulders (Fig. 20), while her escort, taking her by the elbows, will assist 


| her carefully to the ground, Being aided thus in safely alighting, a 
lady will, oftentimes, be saved from severe injury. 


The gentleman on the pleasure ride should not drive so fast as to 


| throw mud upon the occupants of the carriage. He should avoid fast 
| driving if the lady is timid, and at the close of the ride he should take 
| the friend to his or her residence. 


Horses should not have their heads checked painfully high. They 
will be less shv if trained and driven without blinds. They should be 
driven with tight rein, and care should be observed to avoid accidents, 


Ladies Unattended. 
For the advantage of the unattended lady who may be stopping at a 
botel, the following sugyestions are made. 

The la- 
dy should 
enter a ho- 
tel by the 
ladies’ en- 
trance. 
When in 
the parlor, 
she should 
send for 
the pro- 
prictor or 
clerk, pre- 
sent her 
card, and 

= state the 
— length of 
time that 
she de- 
signs to 
remain. 
By requesting the waiter to do so, he will meet the Lady at the entrance 
to the dining-room and conduct her to a seat; thus saving her the neces- 
sity of crossing the room without an escort. 





Vig. Assisting the lady whee alighting from the carriage. 


Mevting friends at the table, the lady should converse ina voice so low 
and quict as not to attract attention from strangers. Partic ularly should 
she avold loud laughter or any conspicuous evidence of commenting 
upon others, 

To make the time spent at the hotel pass agreeably, care should be 
ken to obtain a pleasant room that will allow the entrance of sunshine 
and fresh air, 

Orders at the table should be given in a low, yet clear, distinct voice. 
In the interval while waiting to be served, it is J 





wwable to read a paper. 
Staring about the room, handling of the knife, spoons, or other articles 
upon the table, should be avoided. 
Do not point to a dish wanted. A look in the direction of the article 
» desired, and a request to the waiter that it be passed, will secure the dish 
without trouble, . 
Tie lady in the dining-room, unless accompanied by an escort, should 
avoid dressing osteutatiously. A very modest dress is in beat Liste, 
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The illustration was taken from 
HILL’S MANUAL OF SOCIAL AND BUSI- 
NESS FORMS, published in 1883. 


ally falling . .. not if you are in 
search of positive proof and of 
course, we weren’t exactly sure of 
the length of skirt on a cocktail 
dress ... but it had possibilities. 

However, since we had not been 
seeking personal experiences we 
turned to our original purpose and 
asked for files and records of acci- 
dents involving long skirts ... or 
just skirts in general. 

Edith, who has the contents of the 
library almost memorized, _ said, 
“I’ve got just what you want,” and 
hurried out of sight around the 
stacks. She returned with a mam- 
moth scrap book and leafed quickly 
to page 726, to which she pointed 
with an air of pride of achievement. 

We lowered our myopic eyes to 
the page and discerned an aged clip- 
ping. Two illustrations showed a 
“lady” being helped in and out of a 
motorless vehicle. The caption read 
“Precautions Against Accidents.” 


Quickly we scanned the copy. The 
first paragraph ended: “To aid in 
entering and alighting from a car- 
riage easily and safely, every resi- 
dence should be provided with an 
elevated platform near the walk, be- 
side which the vehicle may be driven 
as represented in the illustration.” 

The illustrations showed ladies in 
long skirts. There was no doubt 
about it. Perhaps we were on the 
right track. 

Further on much further on, 
we came across this additional clue, 
“The lady should place her hands 
upon the gentleman’s shoulders (Fig. 
20), while her escort, taking her by 
the elbows, will assist her carefully 
to the ground. Being aided thus in 
safely alighting a lady will, often- 
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times, be saved from severe injury.” 


Having uncovered this strong sug- 
gestion that there are hazards con- 
nected with the wearing of long 
skirts, we felt heartened and redou- 
bled our search. 

We had brought to a long table 
heaps of books and pamphlets and 
learned papers concerning safety 
clothing in war industfies. We read 
through warnings, cautions, diatribes, 
and fancy maledictions against long 
hair, long sleeves, fluffs and fur- 
belows, but not one word pertaining 
to the length of skirts. 


Edith, who had been kept busy 
rushing source materials for our ex- 
amination and carting them back 
again, finally made a suggestion. 

“I don’t think you’re going to find 
anything about skirts in this stuff. 
They were wearing short skirts dur- 
ing the war, so there wasn’t any 
hazard involved. They did have long 
hair and they did wear long sleeves, 
so that’s why all these cautions were 
advised.” 

It seemed to us that she had a 
point there. We thought it best to 
run it down, which meant a visit to 
the experts in the Industrial Depart- 
ment. 

There we failed to get past the 
manager’s secretary and the two 
other feminine members of the staff, 
each of whom insisted upon express- 
ing her opinion. 

The consensus was: “Certainly they 
aren't safe. They don’t look good 
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either. And you’d better say so, or 
else.” 

“Don’t you read the newspapers?” 
one of them asked. “There was a 
story about a woman who got one 
of the new long skirts caught in a 
bus door and had to run to keep 
from being dragged along the street.” 

We remembered, but it wasn’t a 
home accident, which is what we are 
paid to be most interested in. 

On our way back to our desk, we 
stopped off at the School and College 
Division. There was no response to 
our question: “Do you think short 
skirts are safer than long ones?” 

It was the same sort of “no re- 
sponse” that we got when we re- 
marked, “This would be a good day 
for swimming,” one busy afternoon 
when the mercury column in the 
thermometer was long enough to 
reach the 100 mark .. . a feverish 
silence, we might say. We departed. 

As we passed the library, Edith 
beckoned. We detoured to see what 
she wanted. 

“There is one angle you’ve neg- 
lected,” she volunteered. “These new 
styles look even more ridiculous 
without high heels. The Safety Coun- 
cil has always maintained that high 
heels are unsafe. I saw a pair of 
heels the other day that were five 
and a half inches high.” 

We gaped in disbelief. 

“Absolutely,” Edith continued, 
“They had platform soles this thick,” 
and she indicated with her fingers a 
space in the atmosphere in front of 
us that would have measured more 
than two inches. “The heels were 
positively five and a half inches high 
... the clerk told me.” 
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Well, there it was. All the facts 
were in, and we were just as firm as 
ever in our opinion that the longer 
skirts impede freedom of movement, 
thereby contributing to the possi- 
bility of an accident. 

But for the official record, reliable 
data are lacking, as Al, the statis- 
tician, would say. The National 
Safety Council cannot issue an offi- 
cial statement but individual 
members of the staff are entitled to 
their own opinions. 

As we retreated in confusion, we 
almost bumped into one of .the office 
messenger girls. We propounded the 
long question. 

“Td say they are too safe,” she 
replied thoughtfully. “I bought a new 
dress last pay day and didn’t hear a 
single whistle on my way to the 
movies.” 


IN REBUTTAL .... 


OU ARE MERELY SKIRTING this 

safety question because you are a 
man—and men, for some strange, 
unaccountable reason, prefer shorter 
skirts. Long skirts are attractive, 
smarter looking and what’s more im- 
portant, are more safe than shorter 
skirts. Yes, I said that—SAFE. 

Bend an ear, Mr. Anonymous, you 
are about to be educated: 

1. A short skirt is a definite haz- 
ard in traffic. A poor motorist is 
riding along, keeping his eye on the 
traffic thinking of his income tax and 
just generally being a nice guy. All 
of a sudden, he looks out and what 
does he see—a beautiful pair of legs 





come strolling right past his view. 
He loses control of his car, skids— 
WHAM-—just another statistic. 

2. Advocates of the “be sure to 
show your knock knees” skirt claim 
that this style makes for more free- 
dom of movement. Long skirts they 
say, frowning deeply, will impede 
movement, restrict your freedom. 
Now on the surface, this sounds like 
a logical argument. However, aside 
from walking or dancing, just what 
movement is restricted, huh? 

Of course, if you gals intend play- 
ing football or even basketball for 
that matter—well, then by all means 
don’t wear a long skirt—it may re- 
strict your freedom. For strenuous 
sports of all kinds, I definitely recom- 
mend shorts—not short skirts. 

If you ladies, however, want to 
look sleek, chic, and smart—adopt 
the new tulip look. Winter is coming 
gals. Icy winds will blow. Do you 
want to freeze your knees. If you 
should trip and fall in your “freedom 
of movement shortie,” you stand a 
good chance of breaking a leg—or 
at least skinning your knee. In a 
case like that, here’s three cheers for 
restricted movement. 

Also, if you were wearing one of 
the newer bustle back styles and 
should happen to fall, said bustle 
could provide a “cushioning” effect, 
if you know what I mean. 

And so, Mr. Anonymous, the long 
skirt is definitely safer. I will go to 
any length in defense of the new look 
and besides—my figure is back in 
style!!! 

Signed, 
MISS INCOGNITO 


(Who is also a staff member) 

















GREAT BRITAIN HAS 
SAFETY CONGRESS, TOO 


A notice of the Silver Jubilee Con- 
gress of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents, to be held 
in Brighton, England, October 7 to 
10, was received too late for inclu- 
sion in. the August-September issue 
of the HOME SAFETY REVIEW. 


The British Safety Congress, which 
is scheduled for the same week as the 
35th National Safety Congress in 
Chicago, is divided into five sections. 
These sections are: Child Safety Sec- 
tion, Highways Safety Section, Home 
Safety Section, Industrial Safety Sec- 
tion, and Safety Education Section. 


We were interested to note that 
four sessions on home safety were 
scheduled for the Congress, in addi- 
tion to a dinner and an extra session 
to be held jointly with the Child 
Safety Section. 


The opening session of the Home 
Section offered four alternate field 
trips: to St. Dunstan’s; to the 
Brighton Fire College; to the Brigh- 
ton Technical College; or to the Cor- 
poration new housing estate. 


Another session was to deal with 
“Psychological Aspects of Child Road 
Accidents”; a third with electrical 
hazards; a fourth with fire hazards; 
and a fifth with accident causes and 
effects. 


For those interested in the local 
color that goes with activities outside 
their normal sphere of experience, 
dinner tickets were priced at one 
pound, ten shillings; tickets to the 
entertainment the second night of the 
Congress were twelve shillings; and 
the dance the following night was 
also twelve shillings. 
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Persons interested in making in- 
quiries pertaining to safety activities 
in Britain may address: The Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents, 52, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W.1, England. 


MINNESOTA HEALTH OFFICE 
CATALOGS PUBLICATIONS 


A catalog -of publications of the 
Minnesota Department of Health lists 
two publications which may be of in- 
terest to Home Safety Chairmen. 

One is an outline of what nursing 
committees can do to promote home 
safety. Furnished with it are: “Ac- 
cidental Death Summary for Minne- 
sota” and “Home- Hazards Check 
List.” It is listed as item P-16. 

The second item is a mimeographed 
publication entitled “Death due to 
External Causes by Sex.” It includes 
accidental deaths by year. 

Single copies of these publications 
are available free to citizens of Min- 
nesota. Residents of other states 
should inquire regarding prices be- 
fore requesting copies. 

The address is: Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Health, University Campus, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. We sug- 
gest a stamped envelope with in- 
quiries. 


DEMONSTRATION KIT ON 
FLAMEPROOFING OFFERED 


A kit for demonstration of the 
effectiveness of new flameproofing 
substances used in connection with 
fabrics, is being distributed to teach- 
ers of home economics, by Good 
Housekeeping Institute, New York 


City. 
REVIEW 
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The kit consists of a folder con- 
taining a reprint of an article which 
appeared in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING mag- 
azine, which describes the types of 
fabrics most likely to be flammable 
and the precautions which should be 
observed when wearing clothing made 
from such fabrics. 

The effects of using flameproofing 
substances on thesé fabrics are also 
described, and the reader is urged to 
demand flameproofed materials when 
purchasing clothing. 

As an example of the effectiveness 
of the flameproofing, samples of 
treated and untreated fabrics of the 
same type are supplied with the kit 
to permit the home economics teacher 
to demonstrate to her class. The 
flameproofing is not destroyed by 
laundering or cleaning. 


ST. LOUIS SAFETY 
INSTITUTE HELD 


The spring Home Safety Institute 
of the Safety Council of Greater St. 
Louis was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, May 26, accord- 
ing to the July issue of the Council 
publication, THE SAFETY COUNCILER, 
which reached us too late for the 
August-September issue of the HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW. 

A novel feature on the program of 
the Institute was a discussion of the 
effects which home accidents have 
upon industrial production and upon 
the community’s medical, hospital, 
and nursing facilities. 

The Institute was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Fred Armstrong, Home 
Safety Chairman for the Council, and 
was attended by approximately fifty 
representatives of women’s organiza- 
tions in the community. 
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As a result of the program spon- 
sored by Mrs. Armstrong’s commit- 
tee, home accidents deaths in St. 
Louis during 1944, 1945, and 1946 
were fewer than at any time during 
the previous ten years ending with 
1943. A graph plotted to show the 
month by month variation in home 
accident deaths, clearly indicates the 
effect of the program as its individual 
projects were developed and became 
effective in the community. 

-The St. Louis experience is a force- 
ful example of how the effects of a 
home safety program can be demon- 
strated. 


PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
PROMOTES HOME SAFETY 


We wish to acknowledge the efforts 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
to promote home safety not only 
among employees of the industry, but 
also in promoting the safe use of its 
products by the public generally. 

One full page of a recent edition 
of the Institute’s bulletin ‘Accident 
Prevention Information” was devoted 
to home safety. 


HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


The Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Home Economics Association will be 
held in Chicago, October 23-25, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. An attend- 
ance of approximately 1,000 home 
economists is expected. 

The contribution of home econo- 
mists to the prevention of accidents 
in the home has been considerable. 
We wish the Illinois association a 
successful and stimulating session. 
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ALLOWEEN AND THANKSGIVING, two 

dates which loom important in 
the lives of our children, are located 
in the months of October and No- 
vember, respectively. 

If there are children in your fam- 
ily who are looking forward to dress- 
ing up in Halloween costumes, it 
would be well to remember now that 
many features of such costumes can 
be dangerous. 

First, we wish that we could dis- 
courage the use of candles in jack- 
o-lanterns throughout the land, at 
least in any home or at any party 
where there are children. The crepe 
paper decorations, costumes, flam- 
mable false whiskers and hair, and 
other dangerous items of the dress 
up celebration are too easily ignited 
to take a chance on an accident with 
a candle. 

Don’t count on your children being 
safe because they are wearing flame 
proof costumes, for if they carry 
lighted candles they may endanger 
the lives of other youngsters whose 
parents have not been so thoughtful. 
The best policy to follow is to en- 
force the rule of “no candles and 
every costume made up of flame 
proof materials.” In this way you 
will not only be protecting your own 
children, but all other children in 
the neighborhood who may come into 
your home or into contact with your 
youngsters. 

Another point, make sure that eye- 
holes in masks are large enough and 
free from sharp edges. Eye injury or 
infection may result from failure to 
do so. 


Young children should not be per- 
mitted on the streets after dark 
without supervision. Of course, they 
will want to participate in part of 
the fun, but Mother or Dad, or pos- 
sibly a trustworthy older brother or 
sister should be along to see that 
they learn the ropes and don’t get 
in the way of night time traffic. 

And watch those parties. The pre- 
cautions against using flammable 
decorations should be rigidly en- 
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forced, especially for adult parties 
where there will be smoking. 

And again, no candles. Candles and 
hilarity do not mix. Granted that fes- 
tivities by candle-light have an 
esthetic beauty . . . so does a black 
panther poised on a limb, ready to 
leap. 

Get your screen in place in front of 
the fireplace before lighting the fire. 
And if you are planning to toast 
marshmallows over the glowing em- 
bers—well, we hope you know what 
you are doing and can rely upon the 
sobriety of all of your guests. 

Then there is Thanksgiving. Be 
sure to give thanks that all of the 
members of your family have come 
through another year without suffer- 
ing serious injury as a result of an 
accident—and then resolve that the 
next year will be just as safe. 

For the one family in 28 in which 
there was a serious home accident 
injury during the past year—resolve 
that such an occurrence will not be 
repeated. 


And just a few general reminders: 
Check your furnace, heater, flues, hot 
air ducts, eaves spouts, and be ready 
to clear the snow away quickly after 
that first snow storm. Be sure that 
your ladder is strong and undamaged 
before starting to install the storm 
windows, and examine the trees on 
your lot for dead branches which 
might come down in winter storms. 





HOME DEATHS SOAR 
(Continued from page 3) 


den increase in the number of home 
accident deaths reported. Usually, 
when this happens and the program 
is continued, the effects of the pro- 
gram are noticed in decreasing num- 
bers of home accident deaths in later 
years. 

Such a mysterious upswing in 
home accident deaths following the 
start of a home safety program has 
been explained on the basis that at- 
tention has been directed to home 
accidents and that either consciously 
or unconsciously, physicians, -health 
officers, and others involved in the 
community vital statistics picture 
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have been influenced to class mar- 
ginal cases as accidents, which pre- 
viously might have been shunted to 
other classifications of death. 

Since the American Public Health 
Association during the past year or 
more has been directing the atten- 
tion of public health officials to the 
home accident situation, this may or 
may not be a factor in the 8 per cent 
increase in home accident deaths re- 
ported during the first seven months 
of this year. 

This last possibility is pure specu- 
lation, and does not change the fact 
that 37,000 or 36,000 or even 33,000 
is a lot of people, and their unneces- 
sary deaths are a blot on the record 
of the national community. 





REPORT FROM INDIANAPOLIS 
(Continued from page 6) 


flood of requests. The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce requested the pro- 
gram. There were requests from 
luncheon clubs, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, schools and many other 
groups. Requests for bookings were 
even received from outside the city. 

Meanwhile, the Committee was pre- 
paring for presentation of its regular 
Home Safety Institute in the William 
H. Block Company auditorium. The 
Institute attracted an enrollment of 
more than 150 representatives of the 
city’s women’s clubs and other or- 
ganizations. They listened to speak- 
ers and watched demonstrations, from 
which they obtained ideas for plan- 
ning and conducting home safety 
programs within their own organiza- 
tions. 

In April, the Indianapolis Home 
Show opened with the Home Safety 
Division in possession of one of the 
choice bodies in the show. The ex- 
hibit was placed so that the long line 
of visitors to the “Model Home” had 
to pass directly in front of the Safety 
Council exhibit. 

The line was sometimes nearly a 
mile long, and the twenty volunteers 
who weré working ‘in shifts in the 
Home Safety exhibit kept activities 
under way constantly. 
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A home safety movie was running 
constantly on a small screen easily 
viewed by those waiting in line. 
Volunteers passed out home safety 
literature and answered hundreds of 
questions about accident prevention. 

Among the pieces which were passed 
out was a leaflet offering awards for 
the best answers in a “What’s Wrong 
With This Picture” Contest. 


Before the show had ended, contest 
entries began coming in, and con- 
tinued to arrive at the Safety Council 
offices long after the Show had closed 
its doors. Added stimulus was given 
to the contest by the Indianapolis 
Star, which ran the contest picture in 
all of its editions on the closing day 
of the show. 


Guiding hand for the Home Safety 
program of the Indianapolis Safety 
Council was Mrs. William R. Bolen, 
chairman of the Home Safety Divi- 
sion. The Safety Council activities 
are under the direction of Howard W. 
Fieber, general chairman. 


Congratulations, Indianapolis! 





CORRECTION, PLEASE, 
ON USE OF WRENCHES 

The article in the August-Septem- 
ber issue of the HOME SAFETY REVIEW 
on the safe use of wrenches went to 
the printer just before the editor 
started on his vacation. There was a 
discrepancy between the description 
and the illustration of how to use an 
adjustable end wrench. In the rush 
we didn’t catch it, and neither did 
anyone else. 

Furthermore, it so happened that 
the discrepancy touched a point which 
was the subject of a recent, lengthy, 
controversial, and involved- corre- 
spondence. We had not seen the cor- 
respondence until the letters began 
coming in. 

Here’s the way it is: to pull on an 
adjustable end wrench in the direc- 
tion of the movable jaw may damage 
the wrench, but it is not so likely to 
slip off the nut and damage the user. 

Therefore, use the wrench as shown 
in the illustration and strike out the 
contradictory instructions in the de- 
scription. 
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ACCIDENT PROOF 


the most dangerous room 


Recent studies of home accidents indicate that 
more accident injuries occur in the kitchen than in 


any other room in the house. 
PRICES 


yee ee PLAN A SAFE, CONVENIENT KITCHEN 


yd gE s.. is @ 4-page leaflet telling how to plan a kitchen 


1000 or more... Ie ea. that will be both convenient, efficient, and safe. 


Order from NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 No. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 








